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subsequent times. The frequent coarseness of
this poetical gaiety, it would indeed "be more easy
than agreeable to prove by quotations ; and if
we could forget how very gross the humour of
Chaucer sometimes is, we might., on a general
comparison of the Scotch with the English poets,
extol the comparative delicacy of English taste;
for Skelton himself, though more burlesque than
Sir David Lyndsay in style, is less outrageously
indecorous in matter. At a period when James
IV. was breaking lances in the lists of chivalry,
and when the court and court poets of Scot-
land might be supposed to have possessed ideas
of decency, if not of refinement, Dunbar at that
period addresses the queen, OR the occasion of
having danced in her majesty's chamber, with
jokes which a beggar wench of the present day
would probably consider as an offence to her
delicacy.

Sir "David Lyndsay was a courtier, a foreign
ambassador, and the intimate companion of a
prince; for he attended James V. from the first
to the last day of that monarch's life. From his

rank in society, we might suppose, that he had
purposely laid aside the style of a gentleman,
and clothed the satirical moralities, which he
levelled against popery, in language suited to-
the taste of the vulgar ; if it were easy to con-
ceive the taste of the vulgar to have been, at that
period, grosser than that of their superiors. Yet
while Lyndsay's satire, in tearing up the depra-
vities of a corrupted church, seems to be polluted
with the scandal on which it preys, it is impos-
sible to peruse his writings without confessing
the importance of his character to the country
in which he lived, and to the cause which he was
born to serve. In his tale of Squyre Meldrum
we lose sight of the reformer. It is a little ro-
mance, very amusing as a draught of Scottish
chivalrous manners, apparently drawn from the
life, and blending a sportive and familiar with an
heroic and amatory interest. Nor is its broad,
careless diction, perhaps, an unfavourable relief
to the romantic spirit of the adventures which it
portrays.

JAMES   I.   OF   SCOTLAND.

[Born, J304.   Died, Feb. 1436-7-]

JAMES I. of Scotland was born in the year
1394, and became heir-apparent to the Scottish
crown by the death of his brother, Prince David.
Taken prisoner at sea by the English, at ten years
of age, he received some compensation for his
cruel detention by an excellent education. It
appears that he accompanied Henry "V". into
France, and there distinguished himself by his
skill and bravery. On his return to his native
country he endeavoured, during too short a reign,
to strengthen the rights of the crown and people
against a tyrannical aristocracy. He was the
first who convoked commissioners from the
shires, in place of the numerous lesser barons,
and he endeavoured to create a house of com-
mons in Scotland, by separating the representa-
tives of the people from the peers ; but his
nobility foresaw the effects of his scheme, and
too successfully resisted it. After clearing the
lowlands of Scotland from feudal oppression, he
visited the highlands, and crushed several refrac-
tory chieftains. Some instances of his justice
are recorded, which rather resemble the cruelty
of the times in which, he lived, than his own per^
sonal character ; but in such times justice her-
self wears a horrible aspect. One Macdonald, a
petty chieftain of the north, displeased with a

widow on his estate for threatening to appeal to
the king, had ordered her feet to be shod with
iron plates nailed to the soles ; and then insult-
ingly told her that she was thus armed against
the rough roads. The widow, however, found
means to send her story to James, who seized the
savage, with twelve of his associates, whom he
shod with iron, in a similar manner, and having
exposed them for several days in Edinburgh,
gave them over to the executioner.

While a prisoner in Windsor Castle, James had
seen and admired the beautiful Lady Jane Beau-
fort, daughter of the Duke of Somerset. Few
royal attachments have been so romantic and so
happy. His poem entitled the Q,uair*, in which
he pathetically laments his captivity, was devoted
to the celebration of this lady; whom he obtained
at last in marriage, together with his liberty, as
Henry conceived that his union with the grand-
daughter of the Duke of Lancaster might bind
the Scottish monarch to the interests of England.

James perished by assassination, in the 42nd
year of his age, leaving behind him the example
of a patriot king, and of a man of genius univer-
sally accomplished.

* Quair la the old Scotch word for a book.